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INE out of ten people would 
N have called me a fool. The tenth 

would have done exactly as 
I did. You would have yourself, if 
you'd been needing a job. I was not 
broke, but badly bent, that morning. I 
had been jerking abalone off the bot- 
tom of the sea with a Ford spring-leaf, 
which is some job. A good one, too, 
only I got into a scrap with the Greeks 
who ran the fishing outfit and quit to 
avoid being fired. So here I stood on the 
Merrit & Scott wharf, a perfectly good 
diver out of a job, sniffing in the San 
Pedro waterfront smells and watching 
the gold come ashore from the Homer, 

Gold by the bar, by the bucket—all 
out of the old Ohio wreck down off the 
Mexican coast. : Two of the salvage 
divers were talking to me about it, as 
we watched the golden bars pile up, 
when I heard my name called— 

“Hey, Kilraine!” 

“Cap Varnum. wants you,” said one he said, “I’ve recommended you. Well, 
of the divers, “Go get a gold bar for a Cap’n, I must get back on the job. Glad 
souvenir.” to have met you. Come aboard any 
Varnum, the skipper of this old sal- time.” 

e craft, stood at one side, talking Varnum hastily joined the crowd of 
stranger and waving at me. I police and company men. I met a crush- 
nd nodded. ing grip from Fowler. His powerful, 
ine, meet Cap’n Fowler!” rounded shoulders, cropped head and 


heavy, square features were eloquent of 
massive strength and none too pleasant 
disposition. Then he nodded at me. 

“What salary do you want?” he de- 
manded without preamble. 

‘Depends on the length of the job,” 
I said rather curtly. If he was that 
sort, I could certainly meet him on 
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his own ground and then some. 

“Maybe a month, maybe a year,” he 
returned. “Deepwater job, on a hulk. 
The best outfit obtainable, but no com- 
pression chamber. Two hundred feet 
down. I'll give you five per cent of the 


. gross, or four hundred a month. The 


gross may run big; chances are it will 
not.” 
“Five per cent,” I said promptly, “and 
a hundred in advance.” 
“Done.” Fowler pulled out a wallet 
and counted off real money. “Come 
aboard tonight; we're leaving at once. 
The Esmeralda, by the No. 1 fireboat.” 
“T'll be there for supper,” I said. 
With a wave of his hand, Fowler 
strode off to a car that was waiting for 
him just beyond the piles of salvage 
scrap by the plate yard. And then an 
odd thing happened. : 
Pappados showed up from the en- 
trance gate—Pappados in person, that 
greasy rascal who should have been over 
in Fish Harbor counting his catch. He 
still had a black eye, which I had given 
him. He probably got past the gate 
through having a master’s ticket, even 
if it was only for his lousy fish boat, 
My first thought was that he was 
after me. But he never so much as 
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looked my way. He strode up te Cap- 
tain Fowler, waved his arms and talked 
rapidly. Pappados was excited about 
something. I could not hear what was 
said, but I saw what happened. Fowler 
hit the Greek under the jaw, then 
climbed into his hired car, and the 
driver went away from there. x 

Pappados had gone sprawling; and, 
let me tell you, that means something. 
He was one hard man, all muscle and a 
lot of it. When I gave him that. shiner 
he hit me back twice as hard. But 
Fowler, right off*the reel, knocked him 
down and mighty near knocked him out. 
I gained a healthy respect for Captain 
Fowler then and there. Pappados got 
up and departed. 

Nobody else had seen or noticed the 
occurrence, I rejoined the crowd, won- 
dering if I had been a fool. I had not 
the least idea where or what the job 
was. Fowler's abruptness had irritated 
me, and my readiness to plunge must 
have surprised him. I understood that 
Captain Varmum had answered thor- 
oughly for me. 

After the gold bars had gone I went 
up to Varnum and thanked him for 
landing the job. 

“I suppose Fowler’s a friend of yours?” 
T went on. : 

“Never heard of him before,” said 
Varnum. “He wanted a good diver for 
deep work.” 

“He got one,” I said. “He's going out 
with the Esmeralda tonight.” 

“That old scow?” Varnum whistled 
and rubbed the scar on his cheek. “Well, 
she’s solid enough to go to the pole. 
Good luck!” 

So I started for town. 

Across the channel on the mud flats 
were lined up the rum runners, most of 
them in from a trip the previous night. 
Beyond lay ships on every side—fine 
ships, rotten ships, oil burners, four- 
masters, Some were beached, others 
re tended and watched. Here at 
inal Island, the hub of all the 
, San Pedro and Tos An- 
ic, could be found any- 


thing from beached ocean liners to 
square-rigged barks still im service. 
oy hotel, paid up my bill and got 

my few belongings together. 
‘There was just time to get back to the 
island and get aboard the Esmeralda 
without haste, 

Sight of those gold bars Varnum had 
landed started my imagination running. 
That was my chief trouble—imagina- 
tion. A diver can not have it and get 
very far. I was no great expert, but 
good enough. 

Varnum had cleaned up a fortune for 
his owners on this one salvage job. 
There were other fortunes waiting up 
and down the coast, if one could only 
catch on to them. Had Fowler caught 
on to something? Perhaps. Very likely 
he was going out to fish for sunken 
booze. Everybody up and down the 
coast has some sort of sunken treasure 
gossip in his head. Bill Williams used 
to talk about a Spanish galleon off Ala- 
mitos. I knew, myself, where there was 
a full load of the finest wines and liquors 
on the bottom off Halfmoon Bay. 

Running over such reflections, I 
started out of the hotel and almost 
bumped into Nick Crock, which was as 
close to his name as we ever got. He 
was a partner of Pappados, and had 
command of the Sirena, the firm’s deep 
sea craft. 

“Why, hello,” he cried with a wide 
grin, and stuck out his hand at me. 
“How are you, Larry?” 

“Hello, Nick,” I said, without too 
much warmth. “Pm still sore from that 
erack you landed in my ribs..” 

“Good,” he said cheerfully. “Me, too, 
from that jab in the face. Two teeth 
gone, Larry. Damn you! Now I come 
to get you back on the job.” — 

“You what?” I exclaimed, staring at 
him. I knew perfectly well he hated the 
very sight of me—this big, heavy-jawed, 
hairy-thatched Greek. 

“Sure,” he replied cordially, and clap- 


ONCE across the ferry, I went 
to my lodgings in a cheap 
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ped me on the shoulder. 
that rum boat got sunk last year, 
need you.” 

“Yes?” I said. “That proves it’s 
something else. No thanks, Nick; I got 
a job today and I don’t need one with 
you.” 

“You got a job?” He scowled at me. 
“Where?” 

“Monicuring airplanes over at the air- 
port,” I said. “And, by the way, when 
you see Pappados again, ask him who 
knocked him head over heels at the 
salvage wharf this afternoon. So long.” 

I swung my duffle-bag over my 
shoulder and walked away, leaving Nick 
Crock glaring after me with a scowl on 
his ugly face. 

Why had he come after me? Not be- 
cause he loved me or wanted me; simply 
because he needed me. Not for abalone 
jerking, either. Probably for some real 
deep work. Not many deepwater men 
were lying around loose just then. I 
was not really one myself, but I made a 
bluff at it and was always ready to try 
anything —as Captain Varnum well 
knew. 

I went up to where the old Esmeralda 
was moored, beyond the fireboat berth 
at one side of the lumber yard. 

Once she had been a Mexican gun- 
boat. She was still under the Mexican 
flag, and had been lying up here for 
months with all sorts of debts piling up 
against her. Now, however, I was aston- 
ished to find her looking spry, if not 
fresh. At least she was clean, and 
steam was up, to judge by the smoke 
pouring from her funnel. 

I came aboard, and was met by 
Fowler, who took me to a stuffy berth 
aft. There the mate was just stowing 
away his stuff. He was a lean, pale, 
gangling fellow named Olsen, and had a 
very, decent look—a mild-mannered 
sort. I liked him at once. Fowler told 
us to join him in ten minutes for mess, 
then departed. Olsen gave me a grin. 

“Diver, huh? What are you going to 
dive after?” 

“You ought to know,” I said. 


“We fish up 
We 


“So should you, Kilraine. You don’t?” 

I laughed, and he chimed in. He was 
going it blind, too, and his wife had a 
month’s advance wages to keep her 
from starving. 

“You have not seen the men?” he 
asked. I shook my head. “Well—” he 
grimaced, dropping his voiee—“you're 2 
big fellow; you're stout; look like you 
could handle yourself. Hard eye and a 
hard jaw. But this gang we have aboard 
—whew! Looks like Fowler just signed 
on plain thugs, and a few fancy ones. 
Well, let’s go to supper. If the grub’s 
good, we can pass over a lot of things.” 

The grub was good. Lucky it was, 
for we had a lot of things to pass over. 
&@ see much of them until mom- 

ing. By then we were stand- 
ing down the coast. The Esmeralda was 
evidently going back to Mexico. 

Beyond keeping up steam, there was 
no work done. Fowler had no interest 
in keeping the old hooker shipshape, 
it seemed. So the men loafed, drank, 
gambled and did as they pleased. The 
engineer was a one-legged veteran who 
had hopped around San Pedro for years, 
a chap named Maclaren, not so old 
either. He was about the only other 
American in the lot. 

Those eight had been recruited from 
Fish Harbor, obviously. Three were 
Slavs, two were Filipinos, and the other 
three seemed to be just mixtures. They 
were hard workers in a pinch, hard 
fighters at all times, and plain bad. 
Olsen said to me that every last one 
looked like a murderer or worse, and 
that was true. 

I have found, however, that you can 
not always go by looks. As long as 
Olsen agreed to help Fowler tend lines 
for me, I was satisfied. 

Nosing around, I discovered that 
none of the men was aware of our 
jective. They proved as much j 
ing it over among themsel 


THE eight men in the crew 
were a hard lot, but I did not 
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nothing. He, and he alone, knew where 
‘we were going and why. And he did not 
talk, 

He had put money into it, too. The 
grub was good enough, and what with 
coal, charter and other expenses, and 
the diving outfit, everything must have 
cost a pretty penny. I did not see the 
outfit at once; but the two big brass- 
bound ash chests that were firmly 
lashed aft looked like the latest Morse 
output. The rental must have come 
high. 

‘Early that afternoon I was at the rail 
when Antonie, one of the three mixed 
bloods, came and stood beside me. He 
was mostly Italian, I think; spoke Eng- 
lish, but had a dark, handsome hawk- 
face with mighty evil eyes. 

“You watch those boat, eh?” He nod- 
ded toward two fishing craft I had been 
watching, a couple of miles away. 
“They come back to Pedro from the 
south. You know them, maybe?” 

“Sure,” I said. “Do you?” 

He nodded and showed white teeth 
in a grin. 

“Pappados, eh? Two of his boats: 
You're the feller had a fight with him 
and Nick Crock, I hear.” 

“What’s that?” exploded a voice be- 
hind us. It was Fowler, who stood glar- 
ing. “Kilraine, you had a fight with 
Pappados?” 

I turned, leaned on the rail and eyed 
him with a grin. 

“Sure, I worked for him until the 
other day. But I didn’t do half to him 
what you did with one turn of the wrist.” 

Fowler grunted. 

“Saw that, did you? Antonio, where’d 
you hear about Kilraine?” 

“Tt’s all over the waterfront, Cap,” 
said Antonio, giving me a grin. “I hear 
he licked Pappados and Nick too, or 
durned near, Those fellers talk a lot, 
anyhow.” 

Fowler jerked his head at me, and I 
followed aft. Antonio looked after us. 
His swarthy face wore a queer expres- 

“thought nothing of it at the 


The round stern, with a box seat, was 
unoccupied, and Fowler motioned me to 
sit down. He chewed an unlighted 
cigar for a moment, then turned to me. 

“How long you been working for 
Pappados?” 

“Six weeks,” I told him. 

“Hm! Then you took the place of a 
man named Swenson?” 

“Yes.” I was surprised at this, hav- 
ing figured Fowler as a stranger in these 
parts. “Yes, Swenson had a, poor out- 
fit, went down too deep and died in a 
San Diego hospital the same day they 
got him in. There were conflicting 
stories told about it. Pappados got a 
brand new outfit before I signed on, 
though.” 

Fowler nodded his head as if he knew 
all that. 

“Swenson was a relative of mine,” he 
said. “I been living in San Diego for the 
last year, retired. I was in the hospital 
with him when he died. Lemme tell 
you what happened: Swenson was fish- 
ing an abalone bed in forty foot of water. 
This was right on the edge of a big drop, 
only he didn’t know it till too late. He 
worked a bit deeper, found some big 
ones and got them. Then something 
happened; a swirling current, he thought, 
maybe a big fish going past. It knocked 
him galley west. He went over the drop. 
Them durned Greeks didn’t have the 
lines hauled in. Swenson dropped like a 
bat out of hell. Then they got scared 
and hauled him up quick. That finished 
him.” 

“I heard some talk about it,” I said. 
“Nick Crock always tended the lines, 
with a good man on the pumps. Nick_ 
never heard of decompression tables, 
though. I had to make the rules for him. 
He’s always worked in forty to fifty foot, 
it seems, where decompression isn’t 
needed very often. Pappados wanted 
me to work deeper, but I wouldn’t for 
that reason.” 

“Well—” Fowler nodded again—“I 
know the decompression tables by heart, 
so don’t worry. When Swenson went 
over the edge of that drop he saw some- 
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thing. All clear water there, he said. 
No mud; rock bottom. And down under- 
neath him was a wreck, broke in two, 
lying slap against the side of the preci- 
pice. He described her to me plain be- 
fore he died. I worked like a dog for a 
month on records, and then I got her 
placed, from the description. Old fash- 
ioned side-paddle steamer. She was the 
City of Bangor—a craft that left San 
Francisco in August of 1851, touched at 
San Diego and was never heard of again. 
Put that in your pipe!” 

“What of it?” I asked. 

He did not speak at once, but chewed 
on his cigar and eyed me with a savage 

_ expression. I did not pretend to like 
Fowler, and probably he found me a bit 
too independent to suit him, but each 
of us felt the other to be reliable, I 
think. 

“Gold,” he said. “A whopping ship- 
ment of gold from the mines, melted in- 
to bars and sent to New York. Close 
to a million; the exact amount isn’t 
known. It was stowed in iron chests, 
and these were all stowed aft in a sort 
of lazaret slap in the stern.” 

1 drew a deep breath, So this was it! 
Gold of "49! 

“What d’you think of it?” he de- 
manded bluntly. 

“Sounds fishy,” I said. “A dozen 
things against it. For one, can you find 
the spot?” 

“Within a hundred feet.” Fowler 
glared at me exultantly. “That drop is 
charted. Swenson knew the exact spot. 
Swenson was a navigator. The coast 
was only a mile off. He had his bear- 
ings to a dot. The only trouble is, Pap- 
pados can find it also! Swenson babbled 
when they brought him up.” 

“How much does Pappados know?” 
I demanded. “He wasn’t with the out- 
fit that trip. Nick Crock was in charge.” 

“They know Swenson found a ship 
there. They’ve been back, but can’t get 
any one to go down deep. Then they 
heard about me, guessed that I had 
learned something definite and came 
after me. They knew I wouldn’t be out- 


fitting this lousy craft otherwise, Igave 
Pappados his answer 

“And Nick tried to hire me back to- 
day,” I added. 

This gave him a jolt. He threw away 
the cigar and stared. 

“What? When was this?” 

T told him about it. Fowler’s eyes glit- 
tered. They were dark eyes, surly eyes, 
full of strength and badness; nothing 
weak or mean or underhand about them. 
Fowler was the same way. Not pretty, 
not likable, but all man. 

“Well, that means they'll be along,” 
he said, and looked at me. “What do 
you say? Do you go through with it? 
Mexican waters, you know. Time to 
back out now if you like.” 

Mexican waters, sure. That meant 
anything could happen and probably 
would. 

“You big, glass-eyed stiff, Pl be on 
the job- when you've run for cover!” I 
said, and he grinned. 

His hand went out. 

“Shake on it, Kilraine! So Pappados 
will give us a fight, eh?” 

“You knew that when you hired this 
crew,” I told him flatly. He only grin- 
ned again and stalked away, probably 
to find Olsen and let him in on the 


secret. 
oO 
SS was all sorts of a fool, and en- 
joyed the sensation. The man 
who has never been a fool has never 
really lived. There’s a gamble in it, a 
real gamble and not a sure-thing play. 
Tf you can be a fool and get away with 
it you’ve done something. 

Same here. There was trouble ahead, 
and if any occurred under the surface, 
I would be the goat; only a fool would 
have gone ahead. Mexican waters, to 
boot. Still, Fowler was a hard-headed 
man. He was sold on the notion of that 
gold ship, and he had sold me on it. My 
imagination was fired by the thought of 
that old side-paddle gold ship lying 
there securely and waiting for us 


I LOOKED over the rail at 
the cool green water, knew I 
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by the thought of Fowler’s being able to 
find the exact spot. 

A real sea captain always looks like 
a, bang-up magician to me, anyhow. 

On top of everything else was my five 
per cent of the gross. The yarn looked 
fishy, it was improbable, and therefore 
might be true. Captain Varnum had 
fetched in a good half-million or more 
in that salvage job, all in gold bars. I 
had seen them. If we landed as much, 
then I had a stake for life. 

But Varnum’s job had taken weeks 
and months, breaking into a steel ship, 
blasting into the steel strong-room and 
so forth. Tf there was anything in that 
eighty-year-old wooden hulk, rotten with 
close to a century of water, we'd jerk it 
out in one crack. 

That same night’ Antonio put up a 
proposition to me. 

I was sitting alone in the stern, smok- 
ing and watching the moonlight on our 
wake, when his lithe, graceful figure 
swaggered up. A match flared as he 
lighted a cigaret. 

“So we are going after gold, Kilraine?” 

“How do you know that?” I answered. 

He laughed silkily. 

“Pouf! Every one knows it; the cap’n 

“told us just now. And there may be 
trouble with those Pappados, eh? Do 
you know why the cap’n hired me, Kil- 
raine?” 

“For your good looks, sure,” I re- 
tumed sarcastically. 

He laughed again. 

“No. Because I haye work with 
underwater charges. Me, I am expert at 
that. I have brought what we need— 
wire, batteries, explosive. You will set 
the charge, and me, I will explode it 
after I arrange it. Now, Kilraine, sup- 
pose Pappados comes with another diver, 
eh?” 

“He may and he may not,” I said. “If 
he does, there won't be any fighting 
under water, let me tell you. I'll do 
mine up in the fresh air.” 

“Maybe we do better,” said Antonio 

“We say nothing to the cap’n, 
T fix up a charge, and when we 


see Pappados I send it down. You leave 
it there, say nothing. Then when Pap- 
pados sends down a diver—boom! No- 
body knows what happen.” 

It made me actually sick for a minute. 

“Lay off,” I said curtly. 

But he would not. listen. 

“Let me tell you how beautiful, how 
perfect it work,” he went on. 

“I told you once to lay off,” I said. 
“Forget it! And I mean it, you murder- 
ing devil!” 

When I looked into his face he took 
a step backward. He saw I meant it, 
all right. 

“Oh, very well, very well!” he said 
hurriedly. “It is forget, my friend. 
Good night.” 

Later I was talking to Olsen and men- 
tioned what Antonio had said. 

“Yeah,” said the mate. “Fowler told 
all hands about the gold. Funny thing, 
though, he didn’t mention Pappados or 
any trouble. How did Antonio know 
about that?” 

I wondered. But, being a fool, I paid 
no more attention to it. 


WE LAY a mile off the des- 

olate, Be nly deer that 

was the wer California 
"SE5-S5 coast, while Fowler and Olsen 
worked furiously to locate the exact spot 
of the wreck. 

It took them a good half day, sighting 
shore bearings, figuring on charts and 
using the hand lead while the old craft 
wheezed about. Both of them took noon 
sights, figured some more, and an hour 
later we struck the sudden drop with 
the lead. Then Fowler corrected the 
position by shore bearings, and we 
anchored. 

He came to where I was overhauling 
the gear and announced triumphantly 
that we were close to the wreck itself 
and that I could go down at once. 

“T_ will like hellf’ I told him flatly. 
“This gear has to be overhauled, then 
I want to see some practice on the 
pumps and make sure some of you can 
read the gage. Why the devil didn’t you 
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get a suit with a telephone attachment?” 

He gawked at me, half angry. 

“TI could not get one,” he said. “This 
is the very latest.” 

“True; but you could have got a 
telephone, and all helmets are made 
for telephone attachment,” I snapped. 
“What do you mean, up to date? This 
is fifty years behind the times, even if 
it is the very latest. You need a tele- 
phone for work in two hundred feet, you 
fool!” 

“Look here, Kilraine, mind your 
tongue to me!” he said, suddenly red 
with anger. 

“To hell with you!” I told him. 
“Who's risking his life, you or me? You 
were wrong, and you know it. So was 
I, not to make sure about the telephone 
before we started. Anyhow, it’s elegant 
gear and brand new. This black air hose 
proves it—the very latest. Always been 
white before. And laced legs, too. And 
the new helmet with big lights and the 
improved escape valve. Yes, I can't 
find anything wrong except the missing 
telephone, damn it!” 

Fowler grunted. One of the men, who 
had been helping me lay out the lines, 
looked from one to the other of us, and 
I suddenly saw why Fowler was so furi- 
ous. I went up to the man and tapped 
his shoulder. 

“None of your looks,” I told him. “I’m 
no ship’s officer. I can talk up to the 
cap’n and he has to like it; but don’t you 
pass on the word and start the notion 
that all hands can do the same. Get 
me?” 

He nodded, mumbled something and 
went forward. 

“My Lord, but you are a fool!” said 
Fowler, staring at me. 

I grinned at him. 

“That makes us even, then. Why 
don’t you lash this pump-chest aft in 
the stern? I can go down best from 
there, by Jacob’s ladder, on account of 
the overhang. Rig a descent line, well 
weighted, and once in the water I’ll go 
down by that. Pick a couple of men for 
the pumps, see that they know their 


business, and in the moming we'll start 
work. And I want some olive oil, too.” 

“We probably have some,” said Fow- 
ler. “What for?” 

“To grease the gaskets and so forth. 
Any other kind makes a diver sick.” 

Come to find out, the skipper knew 
nothing about diving, but had studied 
it earnestly and resolutely for the past 
month. He knew it by theory, and that 
was all. However, realizing that at two 
hundred feet he was gambling with a 
diver’s life, he had neglected nothing. 
Like learning the decompression tables 
by heart, which was essential. If he 
didn’t haul me up in the right manner 
I would go the way of Swenson. 

An hour after sunrise next morning 
we went to work. Having eaten no 
breakfast, I was none too amiable, and 
Fowler and I spat back and forth. Olsen 
was worried about sharks. 

“They’re thick in these waters, Kil- 
raine,” he said anxiously. “If one shows 
up, what'll we do?” 

“Nothing,” I told him, “unless I give 
the emergency signal; then haul up, 
leave me at the surface until you take 
care of the shark, and drop me again 
for decompression. The only danger is 
that the shark might bite through the 
lines, but that’s improbable. With a 
knife, I’m safe enough.” 

Olsen gawked. 

“But what if he knocks you off your 
feet?” 

“Rubbish!” T pointed to the laced-up 
suit. “There's no air in these pants, 
like there was in the old-fashioned div- 
ing dresses. I can stand on my head, 
literally, and have no trouble coming 
erect. Now, Cap'n, let’s get the signals 
straight.” 

We did so, for each working diver 
usually prefers to arrange his own signal 
code, 

Satisfied that the pumps were going 
smoothly, I put on the weights and then 
the helmet. It was the new type with 
overhead light and a boss for snapping 
in the lines, instead of having them made 
fast directly to the breastplate. It 
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would be cold down at that depth, and 
I was thankful that the outfit included 
woolens and mittens. 

I went down the ladder into the water, 
took over the weighted line, waved my 
hand to show everything was right, and 
went down fast. The old notion that a 
diver must go down slowly is all bosh; 
the faster the better, thanks to the ab- 
sorption of nitrogen. 

Without incident, I struck the bot- 
tom. We were over the drop, not over 
the abalone shelf, and, as soon as I 
signaled down, Fowler came back with 
the signals of all well. Off I went. There 
was a heavy current, but almost no 
marine growth. This was because of the 
current which swept along that great 
submerged rock wall. 

The descent line was furnished with 
two other lines—one for finding my way 
back to it; the other for sending up a 
buoy as soon as I found the wreck. This 
was no easy matter. There was light 
enough down there, and after five min- 
utes I located the precipice, a huge 
naked wall of jagged rock, kept clean of 
algae by the current. This made walk- 
ing difficult, too. 

My one real fear was of morays, for 
these vicious eels are worse than sharks 
by a good deal. But I saw none and 
breathed more easily. 

As I was working in a hundred and 
ninety feet—the lead had told us that— 
I had at the outside thirty minutes in 
which to stay down—less if possible. I 
could stay an hour if I wanted, but this 
would mean an ascent of over two hours, 
with stops at eight different stages, 
and big chances at that. If I remained 
only twenty minutes, I must take nearly 
an hour in the ascent. And time was fig- 
ured from my entering the water, not 
from when I reached the bottom. Fow- 
ler, watch in hand, would signal me 
every fifteen minutes. 

Aside from all tables and rules, my 
prime object was to stay down as short 
a time as possible, thus absorbing less 
nitrogen and becoming less liable to 
sickness. 


FISH im plenty, seattered 
boulders in plenty, but there 
was very little submarine 
growth, almost no sand at all. 
That steady current scoured these rocks 
beautifully. To work on this unob- 
structed, clear ocean floor was a rare 
privilege. The light would be better at 
noon, with the sun directly overhead, 
but it was quite good enough as it was. 
All I wanted was to locate the wreck. 

Working to the left along the face of 
the precipice, I discerned a shadowy 
mass, like a cluster of enormous rocks, 
and approached. This was exactly what 
it was—several fragments of rock. And 
among them, reaching far up into the 
depths of my green heaven, was the 
wreck. 

There were masses of algae and other 
marine growth, protected from the cur- 
rent by the wreck and the rocks, and 
much sand had collected. I made fast 
the buoy line to a small rock fragment, 
signaled that I had found the wreck, 
then examined the situation quickly. 

There, held high on the rock frag- 
ments, was the whole forward part of 
the hulk. She had broken in two just 
abaft the engines and side-paddles. A 
huge mass of stuff was probably the 
engines. The boiler must have blown 
up and broken her. The stern portion, 
however, lay right before me, no larger 
than one of the huge rocks beyond. 
And the whole stern was intact. So 
covered was the old hulk with weed, 
barnacles and all sorts of growth, that 
only the general outline was left. 

I signaled to be drawn up. Twelve 
minutes down, as it proved. 

On that ascent of an hour I had 
plenty of time to figure out everything. 
The stern portion of the wreck lay deck 
down, the break almost against the rock 
precipice, rudder and stern-post ,out- 
ward. My only chance of getting into 
her, therefore, was to break her up with 
a charge or two which would not dam- 
age the chests. 

“Cap'n, you don’t know how lucky 
you are!” I said to Fowler when at last 
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I was lying on deck, the cook bringing 
me some coffee and grub. “This job is 
a diver’s paradise; it’s the sort of thing 
you dream about which never happens. 
Varnum would go crazy if he ever got a 
chance at werk like this! You just have 
to pick up the stuff and go home. Noth- 
ing to do except plant the charges. 
Why, if we had Varnum’s equipment 
and tackle here, we could bring up that 
whole stern portion like a shot.” 

“The gold is enough,” growled Fowler, 
wiping sweat from his cheeks, He was 
excited, and no wonder. “That buoy is 
only a hundred feet from here. We'll 
shift position and get the charges ready. 
How soon can you go down again?” 

“Not until noon,” I said. “And I 
want you at that battery key yourself— 
not Antonio.” 

“Right,” said Fowler. 

I did not tell him why. Somehow, the 
memory of Antonio’s words lingered un- 
easily with me, but I called myself a 
fool for my pains. The man had no rea- 
son to wish me any ill or to blow me 
up; quite the contrary, in fact, since if 
I were killed there would be no gold and 
consequently no bonus for him. 

And yet it worried me. So easy to 
put down one of those rubber-encased 
wires without any one’s observing it! As 
T lay there, waiting for my breakfast, 
the possibility worried me more and 
more. It was on my nerves. 

My breakfast came. So did Olsen, 
who took a look at me, lighted a cigaret 
and squatted down beside me. 

“What's the matter, Kilraine? You’ve 
got a damned queer look in your eye.” 

I told him. He frowned at me and 
shook his head. 

“Nerves, sure enough. Get rid of it, 
man! Why, nobody would dare murder 
you that way—” 

“I didn’t say they would, but don’t 
make me laugh,” I rejomed angrily. “Of 
course they would. Nothing to show, 
no corpse left. It would be ideal!” 

“You are in a bad way,” he said. 
“Listen, now. I know Antonio. He’s 
been in charge of the blasting work on 


those new caissons over at the harbor 
head; he’s an expert.” 

“So he told me,” I retorted grimly. 
“I know I'm a fool, Olsen; but Td like 
you to keep an eye on him all the 
same.” 

“Sure, sure,” he said soothingly, and I 
knew right off he took no stock in my 
fancies. Nor did I myself, as a matter 
of fact. It was plain nerves, but worried 
me. “You take it easy, and forget all 
this business. Lay those charges, and 
the key won’t be touched until you're 
up here again and out of your suit.” 

I knew it would not be. I was angry 
at my own silly fears. So I nodded, and 
we said no more on the subject. 

A NOON. There was a long, 
! = Slow swell. 

| The old Esmeralda rocked 

= gently as I got into my suit. 
Antonio had done his work. Two 
charges were lowered at the ends of 
waterproof wire and were awaiting me 
on the bottom. 

While Olsen helped me dress, Fowler 
was growling away and watching the 
horizon. 

“Don’t understand it!” I heard him 
say. “Those chaps should have been 
after us long ago. Don’t like this wait- 
ing. Let ’em come, have a scrap and be 
done with it. That’s my motto, They 
were keen enough back there at Pedro. 
What’s held ’em up?” 

“Where’s our friend Antonio now?” 
I muttered to Olsen. 

He looked forward. 

“Eating. He and the cook are up 
for’ard stowing away grub.” 

Fowler swung around. 

“Kilraine, how long will you be 
down?” 

“Not over ten minutes, if I can help 
it,” I told him. “That'll cut short the 
decompression to thirty mintes.” 

He nodded. 

“Only ten on the last stage, eh? 
Good. Remember those charges will 
work down, so blow out her whole stern- 
post if you can. You'll not go right - 
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down again?” 

“Not me. Not for two hours.” 

He scowled, but nodded. 

As we had moved our position directly 
over the buoy and wreck, I had only to 
go straight down the descent line. Of 
one thing I was confident. No other 
charge and wire had been put over the 
side, and nobody would touch that bat- 
tery until I was up again. Now I 
laughed at the senseless fears which had 
rushed on me, but just the same I 
meant to take all precautions. 

“Everything’s clear,” said Olsen as I 
slipped the weights into place. “Not a 
sign of shark, and no fish about to draw 
’em. Go ahead, and good luck!” 

He put on the helmet, gave it the 
eighth turn that fastened it, and locked 
it there. The face-plate slammed shut 
and was locked. The pumps were click- 
ing regularly, two men at them, and 
Fowler was ready to take the lines. I 
went down the ladder, waved my hand, 
took over the descent line and went 
down fast. 

Too much air; I shoved my head 
against the cock of the escape valve and 
let some out. Down and down I went. 
It was much clearer now than earlier in 
the day. Details were distinct and not 
foggy. The fish that flitted away before 
my descent were clear cut, lovely things. 
A small octopus went darting in front 
of me, shooting itself along with its 
powerful suction pump at incredible 
speed. Then the bottom appeared. I 
signaled, landed lightly and caught hold 
of the wires with their attached bundles. 
There was no need of a leading line, as 
I could not miss my descent rope. 

Oddly enough, all worry had left me 
now. Even if anything went wrong, at 
the emergency signal Fowler would jerk 
me up to fifty feet before pausing for 
decompression. I was thinking of this 
as I came to the stern of the wreck and 
started to work. 

~ Probably in hitting bottom, or pound- 
ing against the rocky precipice while 
coming down, she had been badly bat- 
tered. Not enough to break her up, but 


enough to leave me plenty ef gaping 
crevices for my charges. 

I got one placed and was clambering 
up to place the second when I paused 
suddenly. Through the tep light I saw 
something dark overhead. A huge streak 
that moved lazily and gave my lines a 
flick. It was a shark. Not a big one, 
not over a fifteen-footer, but to me he 
looked enormous. 

Getting out my knife, I stood ready. 
The shark did not come down to me, 
however. He was curious about my lines, 
and flickered around them, then was 
gone with a tremendous rush. He 
would be back, of course. 

“Trouble on the way up, eh?” I 
thought. “Well, here’s hoping he hangs 
around here until those charges go off.” 

I went ahead and got the second 
charge placed. They had not seen the 
shark from above, for Fowler made no 
signal. The job finished, I clambered 
off the hull and was just starting toward 
my line when I saw something else. I 
was watching the skyline pretty sharply. 

Down through the water, straight as a 
plummet, was dropping something large 
and fairly heavy, to judge from its speed. 
What it was, I could not make out, for 
the best of reasons. I had no time. 
Everything happened in the flash of an 
instant. I saw the thing dropping, and 
at the same time I felt the emergency 
signal from Fowler. I answered it. 

Then came a rush of water, the swift 
flicker of a long shape overhead—then 
that shark had come and gone. He 
gobbled that falling object with one 
snap of his huge jaws, took it on the 
wing, so to speak, and was off out of 
sight. 

This took place just as I went shoot- 
ing upward. I hoped fervently that the 
shark would not return and take me on 
the fly also; then I came to a pause, 
probably at the fifty-foot stage. A mo- 
ment later an object came down—a 
slate with a message. On it Fowler had 
scrawled: 


Boat coming, Bringing you up. 
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Pappados, no doubt. 

With the pencil attached to the slate, 
I scribbled an O.K, mentioned the 
shark and sent it up. Then I was taken 
on to the next stage and halted. Three 
minutes thers. . . 

A terrific shock as something smashed 
at me, 

My first thought was that one of the 
charges had gone off. A solid wall of 
water must have hit me; I was sent 
whirling like a top, clear off my descent 
line, dangling through the water like a 
plummet on a string. I swung back, 
grabbed at the line and caught it, and 
was presently going on to the next stage. 
But, for a minute, I was pretty nearly 
out. 

Nothing else happened. At the seven- 
minute stage, next to the last, the slate 
came down. 

The message read: 


‘What was it? : 
I snorted and caught up the pencil. 


T'm asking you! 


was my reply, and up it went. The slate 
did not come down again. 

The concussion had done me no dam- 
age. The shark did not return. At the 
ten-minute and last stage, however, 
several dead fish came drifting past on 
the current, proving that there had been 
some explesion. I could only wait in 
patience, determining to have a settle- 
ment with somebody for that premature 
crash. 

And yet, I reflected, Fowler must 
have known it if the depth charges had 
gone off. 

At last I broke water, groped for the 
Jacob’s ladder and emerged in the sun- 
light. Olsen gave me a hand over the 
rail. He and the two men at the pumps 
were now alone in the stern. I saw the 
others on a dead run, heading forward. 

Olsen loosened the nut on my face 
plate and flung it open. 

“All right?” he yelled at me, his fea- 


tures pale and anxious. 

“Sure,” I returned. 

He grabbed for the helmet, threw off 
the lock, and the next instant my head 
was free. Then I realized that some- 
thing was happening. 

Fowler and the other men were 
ranged along the port rail, forward, and 
Fowler was hurling curses at the Sirena. 
There she was, Pappados’s pride, within 
a hundred feet of us. I saw Pappados 
standing in her stern, other men at her 
rail. Solid, white, twin-motored, with 
refrigeration and every capacity for tons 
of fish, she looked like business. 

Two of her men leaped on the rail, 
flung down a line, and I saw a swimmer - 
almost alongside her. 

“What's going on?” I asked Olsen. 

“Damned if I know,” he answered. 
“Fowler thought they were going to lay 
aboard us.” 

“Hey! It’s Antonio!” I cried out, as 
the swimmer went over the side of the 
Sirena. And Antonio it was. He turned, 
waved a hand toward us and was gone. 
The Sirena headed out and drew a little 
way off, then she drifted. 

Olsen was helping me off with my belt- 
weights and suit, when suddenly he 
grabbed my arm. 

“Look there!” he yelled. “Hey, Cap’n, 
look!” 

Everybody rushed for the starboard 
rail. I saw a whitish shape bearing 
past us, drifting in the water; it was my 
old friend the shark, but by no means 
as he had been. He was now only a 
floating, dismembered mass of flesh, 
tom apart. 

Fowler came striding up, also the 
other men. 

“What happened down there?” he de- 
manded. 

“Search me,” I said. “Your charges 
went off—” 

“They did not,” he snapped, and 
walked up to the battery. “I'll prove it.” 

He seized the key switch and threw 
it. For a long moment nothing hap- 
pened. Then the ship rocked, was flung 
violently, and a huge vortex of water 
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lifted all around us. Gradually we set- 
tled down. Bits of wood came drifting 
up from the wreck below. 

Suddenly it flashed over me. 

“T've got it!” I cried out. “Listen 
here—that damned Antonio! That’s 
why he beat it—” 

And I told them excitedly about the 
object I had seen falling, how the shark 
had gobbled it. Gradually we got things 
straightened out. 

The Sirena had appeared swiftly 
swooping down from the horizon. An- 
tonio must have made up a bomb with 
a fuse, probably dropped it over the side 
without being observed. Upon finding 
that I was not destroyed, seeing the 
Sirena so close, he took no chances, but 
plunged over the rail and swam to 
safety. 

“Bad conscience,” I observed. “And 
that shark certainly saved my life, 
Fowler! Antonio was planted here all 
the time, eh? There’s the shark to prove 
it.” 

And I told him about the proposition 
Antonio had made. If I had accepted 
it, the devil would have blown me up— 
and every one would have accepted it 
as a premature explosion. All the time 
he had been here to destroy Fowler's 
diver. 

“The murdering dogs!” 

When Fowler finally understood it all, 
he went white with rage. Then he 
turned away and went below, 


I WAS out of my suit and the 
shark had disappeared when 
Fowler came on deck again. A 
rifle was over his arm. With- 
out a word to any of us, he went to the 
port rail and took aim. To the crack of 
the weapon, a yell went up from the 
Sirena. Pappados stood up in the stern, 
shook his fist and then suddenly ducked 
for cover as Fowler fired again. 
She sheered off to half a mile and 
waited there. 
‘The realization of how close my call 
had been upset me a bit, but T ate my 
delayed meal and soon shook off all 


anxiety. Now that we were facing a 
definite enemy and no mere case of 
nerves, I was all right. Fowler, Olsen 
and I held a council of war in the stern, 
while the men, cursing Pappados and his 
outfit, took shelter forward from the 
white-hot sun. 

ilraine,” said Captain Fowler ab- 
ruptly, “this is now up to you. Those 
devils are making trouble; they’re up to 
mischief. If you go down to that depth, 
where we can’t haul you up suddenly, 
you'll be taking chances. You'll have to 
depend on us.” 

“Suits me,” I observed. “Unluckily, 
Antonio will tell them of my report. 
They'll know everything. They have a 
diver aboard, that’s sure. If they try to 
fight you off, what'll you do?” 

“Fight back,” snapped Fowler, 

“Well, I wasn’t down so long, and 
needn’t be next time,” I said. “I'll go 
down in about an hour, and not wait the 
full two hours. How big are those 
chests?” 

Fowler frowned 

“E don’t know. With gold stowed, 
they would be small and heavy. No 
mud down there to swallow them up, 
thanks be.” 

“Put down half a dozen lines, then,” 
T said. “I'll make a quick trip, see what 
things look like and, if any chests are 
in sight, I'll make fast.” 

So it was agreed. 

One thing was sure—we had no more 
traitors aboard. The rest of our men 
breathed fire and slaughter; if they had 
caught Antonio then they would have 
murdered him in a minute. While the 
lines were prepared I studied the other 
boat through Fowler’s glasses. 

What struck me as queer was that 
there was no sign of Nick Crock aboard 
her. Nor was there any movement, any 
stir. Two men were watching us con- 
tinually, that was all. 

When the time was up, I got into the 
suit again, and it was hot work climbing 
into woolens under that burning Mexi- 
ean sun. The last thing, I took another 
look all around. Still no activity aboard 
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the fishing craft, and the bleak desert 
shoreline was quite empty. 

Then I was getting on the helmet. 

They lowered me rapidly this time; I 
must have come close to the record of 
two hundred feet in forty seconds. I 
signaled for caution, landed safely, dis- 
engaged my extra lines and started for 
the wreck. 

What a scene met me! The stern por- 
tion had not only been split in two; 
it had been blown into fragments. The 
whole ocean bottom was littered with 
the remnants of ship and cargo. I stood 
looking around in amazement, signaled 
all well and at once tried to pick out 
my prey. 

Tiere were barrels, boxes, hogsheads 
—all sorts of miscellaneous stuf’ brought 
from the after holds for the first time 
since it was stored there eighty years 


ago. 

kad there, half buried under all kinds 
of débris, showed a number of chests— 
tiny things beside that mountain of 
freight. 

I clambered to them and, with excite- 
ment shaking me, made fast one of the 
lines to a chest. As I did so, Fowler's 
emergency signal came, four imperative 
tugs. 

“Damn it!” I muttered impatiently, 
angrily. Next instant I was going up, 
and going up fast. Fowler was waiting 
for nothing. 

He had to wait for decompression, 
however. While I hung at the fifty-foot 
stage the spare lines and the descent 
line went up past me, indicating that 
all hands were at work. At the next 
stage the chest came dangling up, barely 
missing me, but remained twenty feet 
up; Fowler was leaving it there, then, 
evidently not to indicate that anything 
was being fetched aboard. 

I went on, ten feet at a time, unable 
to guess what was happening above, 
fired with impatience and anxiety, At 
last the final and longest wait was over. 
I was drawn up the remaining ten feet 
and, as I found the rope ladder and 
began to climb, the water beside me 


was churned into foam by the screw 
turning over. I got out of there fast, 
Jet me tell you! 

When I came up over the rail, hands 
grabbed me, helped me along, and my 
face-plate was flung back. Then I was 
tripped and brought down headlong, un- 
able to know what was going on until 
the water cleared from the helmet. The 
pumps ceased. I heard the spanging 
crack of a rifle, then another, and found 
Olsen just in front of me, lying on the 
deck, 

“Lay low!” he cried out, working at 
my helmet. “Don’t move!” 

The helmet came off and went rolling 
against the rail close by. 

Spang-g-g! 

A bullet hit the top plate, made 
white ice of the shatterproof glass and 
whanged off into the sky. 

“What’s up?” I demanded. 

“Another boat,” said Olsen. 

“Oh! Pappados had his second craft 
coming, then?” I exclaimed. “With Nick 
Crock in charge! That’s why he wasn’t 
aboard the Sirenal” 

“Evidently,” said Olsen. “They closed 
in on either side of us and opened fire. 
Fowler's down; took him below. Don’t 
know yet how badly he’ hurt. I’m 


running.” 

“Suits me,” I said. “Too bad we had 
to quit, but— 2 

“Quit, hell!” snapped Olsen, He 


jerked his hand toward the two Fili- 
pinos, who were stretched out along the 
tail. “Those two boys stuck to the 
pumps like good ones. With you down 
below, I had to quit, for the time being.” 

“Hey, Mr. Olsen!” sang out one of the 
Slavs from up forward. “All right 
there?” 

“Aye, Mikovich,” returned Olsen. 

A moment later Mikovich called to 
Olsen again and announced: 

“They ain’t following us. Looks all 
clear now, sir.” 

“Here, Juan!” Olsen beckoned the 
Filipmos. “Get Kilraine clear of the 
suit. TP’m going down to see about the 
cap’n.” 
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y . ISAT up, and the two grin- 
ning brown boys helped me 
with the suit. Behind us was 

- the Sirena; the other big Pap- 
pados boat, the Stephano, lay alongside 
her. They had deliberately opened fire 
while I was down, but those two Fili- 
pinos had stuck by the pumps like 
heroes, never missing a beat. 

Then I looked down the deck, and felt 
sick, One of our men, a half-Italian, was 
sprawled out there in the sun, dead and 
stiff, his blood all over the deck. This 
meant that we had six men left. One to 
cook, one at the wheel, four to stoke 
the engines. I saw where I would have 
to turn in and do some honest work. 

Free of the outfit, I began stowing it 
away, sending the Filipinos to lend a 
hand below and help poor old Maclaren 
with the engines. I was getting this 
finished when Olsen appeared at the 
companionway and sang out my name. 
I joined him, and we went down. 

“Fowler ain’t hurt.” He grinned hap- 
pily. “Bullet nipped his skull and 
bounced off.” 

We entered the stuffy cabin. Fowler 
sat in a chair, glaring at us, a bandage 
around his head. At sight of me he nod- 
ded grimly. 

“Two close calls in one day, Kilraine. 
T guess you'll not want to go down 
again, eh?” 

“Keep on bouncing bullets off your 
wooden dome, and I'll take a chance 
down below,” I told him cheerfully. 
“Well, we’ve got one of those chests in 
tow, anyhow! The others are in plain 
sight. It’s a pipe for those blasted 
Greeks.” 

“Not yet.” Fowler grinned. “When 
we saw that second craft coming, I 
slipped the cable and drifted for three 
hundred yards or so. Took the buoy 
and marker along.” 

“Didn’t they see you?” I exclaimed. 

“No. We didn’t advertise it.” 

“Holy mackerel!” I said, delighted. 
“They’ve probably got only one diver, 
and he'll fish around for half a day be- 
fore locating the wreck. What do you 


plan to do?” 

“See what’s in that chest, first thing,” 
said Fowler. “Sure it’s made fast?” 

“Absolutely.” 

We went on deck. The body of the 
dead man had disappeared, and we 
asked no questions about it. If we ever 
got back to port Fowler would have to 
do some tall lying—or else tell the truth 
and get the authorities after Pappados, 
which would do little good. 

By this time we were a couple of 
miles away from the other two craft, 
and were in close to the Mexican coast. 
The chest, which had been left dangling 
on a twenty-foot length, was hauled 
close in, and just in time, for the line 
had nearly chafed in two. The engines 
were stopped, and all hands gathered 
as we brought in the chest, old Mac- 
laren stumping up from below to have 
a look with the rest. 

Tt was a small enough chest, not over 
three feet square, and cursedly heavy. 
It was fastened with huge, old-fashioned 
padlocks, which like the chest itself were 
now only shapeless bits of rusted iron. 
Tools were brought up, and we began 
cracking it open. 

Fowler, using his glasses, reported 
that a diver was getting ready to de- 
scend from the Stephano. Evidently 
Nick Crock had stayed behind to get 
hold of a deepwater man. 

There was a yell, and we closed in. 
The chest was open. 


WE HAD the gold. The chest 
\ held a dozen little gold bars, 
gloriously heavy, each one 
well packed to avoid chafing. 
Each was fresh as the day it was minted 
and bore various mint marks. We sat 
around for ten minutes playing with the 
bars, hefting them and wondering what 
they were worth, then somebody sang 
out that the Sirena was heading for us. 

“Qlsen, see that the chest is locked 
in my cabin!” snapped Fowler. “T'll take 
the wheel. All hands below to help Mr. 
Maclaren! Kilraine, come along and get 
a rifle.” 
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I went with him to the pilothouse. 
The Esmeralda was so old that she did 
not have steam steering gear. Fowler 
stood at the wheel and nodded toward 
rifles piled on the lockers behind. He 
threw over the spokes, and we headed 
out from shore. 

“He’s nosing along to keep us from 
making any attack while his diver's 
down,” said the skipper scornfully. “As 
if I'd try that dirty sort of work!” 

I picked up a rifle and waited. 

The Strena nosed along to cut in on 
our course. As she drew closer I saw 
a huge figure standing up in her bows, 
waving a hand to us. It was Pappados 
himself. 

“Wants to speak us, ch?” said Fowler. 
“Call up Mikovich and another man 
who can use a rifle, and take cover. 
Don’t fire until I give the word. I'll talk 
to him.” 

I obeyed. Under slow speed, we 
headed out. The intentions of Pappados 
were obviously pacific, for he remained 
standing in the bows in full sight. No- 
body else was visible aboard his craft. 
My trips had been made aboard the 
other boat, so I did not know the Sirena. 

Getting up slap into the bow, I waited 
there. The other two men took cover 
along the port rail. Fowler stopped 
the engines and stepped out of the pilot- 
house. Pappados cut down his speed 
antil he was barely crawling along, then 
waved a greeting to us, 

“Hi, Cap’n Fowler!” he called in his 
stentorian voice. “What for you start 
shooting?” 

“What for?” roared Fowler. “You ask 
why, you damned blackguard, after that 
rat of yours tried to blow up my diver?” 

Pappados shook his big, swarthy 
jowls. 

“You mean Antonio? He’s not my 
man, Cap'n. I’ve got him here. I'll 
turn him over to you if you want. We 
just found out what happened.” 

This was staggering. 

“Tf you’re not lying, hand him over!” 
returned Fowler. “You've killed one 0” 
my men too.” 


“You shouldn’t have started shoot- 
ing,” said Pappados suavely. “You hit 
a man here too. Haven’t quit the wreck, 
have you?” 

“Not yet,” said Fowler. “Don’t you 
wish I had?” 

The Greek spread out his hands. 

“No matter to me, Cap’n. There’s 
plenty for both of us, so come on back 
and go to fishing if you like. Throw me 
a line and T’ll put Antonio aboard.” 

“Chuck him over and let him swim 
back,” snapped Fowler, scowling. 

“T will not,” said Pappados. “We 
picked him up swimming, after he was 
done up and nearly dead. Throw us a 
line! I won’t be responsible for killing 
him.” 

“You lie,” called Fowler angrily. 
“Nearly dead, my eye! What’s your 
game, Pappados? Trying to put your 
men aboard me?” 

Pappados let out a bellow of sheer 
rage and shook his fist furiously. 

“You fool, can’t you see I’m playing 
straight? My men won’t trust you; they 
won't stand up, but I will! Shoot and 
be damned! You've started it already. 
D’you think I won't see you behind the 
bars for this work? You bet I will! But 
I won’t have you saying I hired this 
thug to blow you up! He thought I'd 
pay him for doing it, but I’ve learned 
him different. Throw us a line and you 
can have him.” 

Tt sounded plausible, and it was plaus- 
ible. Although Pappados knew some of 
us had rifles trained on him, he stood 
‘there, clear of all cover, and roared out 
his message. 

That crafty Greek wented to steer 
clear of the law, up to a certain point, 
and it was like him to doublecross An- 
tonio. As yet he had no gold to fight 
for, and did not know of its existence for 
certain. We did. And there was enough 
truth in his accusations to shake 
Fowler. 

“All right,” sang out the skipper sud- 
denly. “Kilraine, throw him that line! 
Bear down easy, Pappados; and mind, 
we've got you covered!” 
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A tangle of lines was close by me. I 
rose, began to coil one in my hands, and 
glanced back down the deck. The other 
men had come up from below, had taken 
rifles and were ranged along the rail. 
The Sirena was fairly close now. Pappa- 
dos turned, and his voice came clearly 
to us. 

“Slow speed, there! Ready to reverse. 
Two of you men, fetch up that rascal.” 

‘Then he waved his hand at me with a 
gtin of recognition. I paid no heed, but 
coiled up more of the line and stood 
ready for the throw. 

For all her size and weight, the bow 
of the Sirena was lower than ours. She 
could not come alongside, for her grat- 
ings were out, where the crew stood to 
bring in fish and jerk them to the run- 
ways. She was not ten feet away when 
I made the cast, and the line fell close 
to Pappados. He stooped and caught it, 
pulled in on it—then shouted something 
over his shoulder in Greek and gave a 
heave on the line. 

There was no time to think, to act, 
even to cry out. I was groping for the 


end of the line to make it fast, ignorant ~ 


that I stood in a bight of it. My cast 
had fouled both feet in the cursed thing, 
and Pappados had seen it. 

Just as he heaved in, I tried to get 
clear, and the line drew taut. Then his 
craft began to surge backward. He gave 
another heave before any one realized 
what was happening. 

I was jerked over the low rail like a 

hooked fish. 
* Half strangled by salt water, held 
firmly by the line about my ankles, not 
yet aware of fute’s seurvy trick, I was 
entirely helpless. 

The Sirena gathered speed instantly, 
drawing away from our craft. Pappados 
danced about in her bow, cursing, hold- 
ing the line, ordering his men to help. 
Two of them appeared and hauled in 
on me. Captain Fowler, still thinking it 
all an accident, ordered our men not to 
fire. 

Pappados got his craft halted, then 
hauled me in over the rail. At the same 


instant she started again, and those 
twin engines spun like a top. Before 
Fowler realized the truth, the Sirena was 
heading away with a bone in her teeth, 
and there was no more chance to shoot 
the Greek or his men. 

It was all very simple, and done very 
neatly. From the instant he saw me 
fouled the crafty Pappados must have 
changed his entire plan of campaign. 

As I stood up, coughing out water, he 
came up to me, slammed me under the 
ear and knocked me halfway across the 
deck, then jumped after me. There was 
no need for more, however. I hit my 
head against a ringbolt as I went down, 
and it knocked me cold. 

And that, for awhile, was the finish 
of a perfectly good diver named Kil- 


taine, 
Cx of sunset coming in at a port 
above me, and realized that I 
Jay on a cabin bunk. Everything came 
back to me. Suppressing a groan, I got 
to my feet, staggered to the door and 
found it locked. I went back to the 
bunk and stood looking out the port. 

This faced the coast, and a couple 
of miles off I could see the Esmeralda, 
apparently lying at anchor close to the 
shore. I dropped on the bunk and 
stretched out again, wretchedly help- 
Jess. From the deck above came a tu- 
mult of voices and a stamping of feet. 
Then the voice of Pappados sounded 
jubilantly outside my door. 

“You bet, Nick! You bet! We'll have 
a drink all around on it! Wait a 
minute.” 

I closed my eyes, heard the key 
tumed in the lock, knew he was looking 
inatme. Then the door shut again, and 
he was gone. More noise up on deck, 
then it gradually quieted. 

The afternoon was gone. Had they 
found the chests? Perhaps. At all 
events, they had me safe, and this meant 
Captain Fowler was blocked. Nor did 
he have enough of a crew to attack 


I AWAKENED with a sore 
head, found the slanting rays 
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these two craft. With their gasoline en- 
gines and speed, they had the heels of 
him. 


Presently there was a stamp of feet 
in the passage. I stretched out, playing 
possum, and two men came into the 
room, Pappados and Nick Crock. 

“Fle’s still laid out, eh?” said Nick, 
with a laugh. “Give him a drink.” 

“Wait,” said Pappados. “You're sure 
Cristoforo won’t go down again?” 

“Sure,” answered Nick in his brutal 
way. “He was down too long, making 
fast to that chest. He’s sick now, half 
paralyzed.” 

I barely repressed a shiver as I 
thought of it. Their diver was done for. 
Nick Crock had brought him up too 
quickly. 

“Then we'll make this one do the 
work in the morning, eh?” said Pappa- 
pee Burn his feet a little, and he'll 


weed better,” said Nick. “Make it 
worth his while, eh? Now that we've ac- 
tually found the gold, Cap’n, we'd 
better take care of the Esmeralda.” 

“Sure; later tonight,” assented Pappa- 
dos. “Do it with your craft; she’s 
stouter than this one, and Fowler's old 
wreck is rotten. Slam straight into her. 
T'll stand by to pick you up with your 
men. Let’s see about this fellow now. 
Give me that bottle.” 

He lifted my head and poured liquor 
into my mouth, 

Gold! Then they had found the 
chests, had brought up at least one! 
Now they would stop at nothing. And 
they were already planning to murder 
Fowler and his men this very night. 
Damn the gold of yesterday! 


© Ci 
They looked down at me; 


they had me, and knew it. Pappados 
glared at me, Nick Crock eyed me with 
his tigerish grin and rubbed his hairy 
thatch. The former spoke. 

“Kilraine, you dive for us tomorrow 


SPLUTTERING, I sat up 
and blinked at the precious 


morning. 
“Not me,” I said weakly. “You've 
done me in. I’m si 
“You'll be well by morning.” Nick 


chuckled. “I'll see to that. Yes or no?” 

“You'd force me to it?” I groaned. 

“Yes,” said Pappados. “Will you go 
down willingly?” 

I knew that these two brutes were 
capable of anything, with the lure of 
gold firing their blood to madness. 

“What do I get out of it?” I asked. 

“Ha! That’s better,” said Pappados. 
“Get one of those bars, Nick.” 

Nick went out. Pappados sat down 
beside me and patted my hand. 

“Boy, you can fight good,” he said 
approvingly. “I don’t bear no hard 
feelings. You stick by us now. We'll 
treat you right, see? You bet we will. 
Tl give you ten per cent of everything 
we pull up. Ain't that fair? And to 
start it, here’s an earnest.” 

Nick came into the cabin, carrying 
one of those same little gold bars. So I 
knew they had at least one chest. 

“This is yours, Kilraine,” said Pap- 
pados, as Nick put the bar down on the 
bunk beside me. “Ten or twelve of 
these in every chest, eh? One tenth to 
you. You'll be rich, Kilraine! Under- 
stand? Rich! We'll all be rich!” 

“By glory!” I exclaimed, as I fingered 
the bar. “Gold?” 

“Solid gold,” said Pappados, wiping 
sweat from his fat jowl and trying to 
keep the greedy glare out of his eyes. 
“And plenty more like it for the getting. 
So you hadn't pulled up any of those 
chests, eh? Well, we have. Now you 
feel better, boy?” 

“I’m hungry,” I said, and lay back. 
“And mighty sick, Cap’n.” 

His big fingers patted my hand again. 

“All right. We'll send you some sup- 
per and a light, but you better go to 
sleep.” 

“What about Cap’n Fowler?” I ex- 
claimed suddenly, 

Pappados grinned. 

“Never mind. We'll square it with 
him. See you later.” 
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The two of them stamped out. 

I was neither weak nor sick; I was in 
a bad jam, and realized it perfectly. A 
desperate palsy of horror gripped me. 
Mexican waters! All too well I knew 
what that meant now, with half a mil- 
lion in gold at stake. No quarter! Here 
were two shiploads of utter brutes, and 
TI held the bag. Give me ten per cent? 
Sure! And last trip down I’d never 
come up, 

The lingering sunset glare died away, 
and darkness spread over the water. 
There was an electric switch by the 
door, for the Sirene had big generators 
and was up to date, but I left it alone. 
I just wanted to lie there and think. 
Later tonight they meant to ram 
Fowler with the Stephano. Pappados 
cared nothing if he sank his other boat. 
There would be some likely story told 
to get the insurance, and he would have 
Fowler out of the way for good and all. 

And what about me? If I wasted any 
time I was just plain out of luck. 

What really got me was the way they 
talked about that Greek diver, Cristo- 
foro. He was done for, and they were 
entirely callous about it, This gave me 
the horrors as I lay there and thought 
it over. They'd send me down, if they 
had to knock me unconscious and put 
me down, and my one chance was to 
obey them—or so they thought. I 
knew they would leave me down at the 
finish, too, if only to shut my mouth. 

The more I thought about it, the 
more it got under my skin. I lay there 
in a cold sweat, scared stiff. I was not 
thinking of Fowler now; I was thinking 
of myself. 

When Antonio came with my supper 
I was trembling all over and wet with 
perspiration. 

Yes, it was Antonio himself, sleckly 
handsome, He switched on the light, 
set down the tray he carried and sur- 
veyed me with his insolent smile. 

“Sick, eh?” he said. “Well, that is 
good enough. I am sorry, my friend. 
That was all a bad mistake, this morn- 
ing. I did not mean to hurt you.” 


“No, you're a good fellow, a Kindly 
soul.” I groaned. “I’m sick!” 

“Listen!” Antonio said earnestly. 
“That bomb fell overboard, my friend, 
by accident. I did not mean to hurt 

ou— 

Suddenly his eyes bulged as he saw 
that gold bar on the bed. 

“You—you have one here?” 

I sat up, stretched, yawned—and 
then I was at him with one leap. 

The first crack landed smack over his 
helt. I let him have one-two to the 
chops and knocked him against the wall. 
He bounced back at me like a rubber 
ball, and I landed another to the jaw, 
but missed the point. A knife flickered 
in his hand, and he came at me. 

It was a wild party while it lasted. I 
got his knife arm and we grappled; a 
rabbit-punch drew a squawk out of him, 
then we hit the deck and went rolling in 
a fierce tangle. We came up suddenly 
against the wall, then he went limp. 1 
pulled away, felt something warm on 
my hand, and looked down at him. That 
knife had gone through his throat— 
clear through. 

After that there was only one thing 
to do, and quickly, 

I frisked Antonio for a weapon, but 
found none. I could not touch the 
knife; it made me feel sick to look at 
him. I rolled the body under the bunk, 
then switched off the light and went out 
of the cabin. 

As the cabin space was under the 
bridge, I was somewhere amidships. A 
roar of voices came from the mess cabin, 
and I listened. Nick was still aboard 
us, for his voice reached me amid the 
din. There was, I gathered, high cele- 
bration both in food and drink. 

“You devils will have something else 
to celebrate pretty quick,” I muttered, 
and came out on deck by the starboard 
vail. 

A hundred feet away lay the Ste- 
phano, moored. Even now, I thought, 
that poor devil of a diver lay dying 
aboard her. At the rail below me two 
boats were moored. There lay my way 
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of escape, but it was too uncertain as 
yet. And besides, mere escape was not 
what I wanted. This was war, and 
literally war to the knife, as I had 
found. 

I turned back below, and lucky that 
I did so. For, at this moment, there 
was a wild eruption of voices and a 
pounding of feet. Out poured the whole 
outfit on deck, and Pappados roared the 
others down. 

“Two of you stay here!” he bellowed. 
“Nick, the rest of us go with you. We'll 
lay ‘em aboard and make sure of them. 
Everybody come! Two of you bring 
back one boat. Come on!” 

They were drunk, fighting mad, their 
brute passions brought full to the sur- 
face by gold and fear. Even now they 
feared Fowler. Paradoxically, they had 
lost all caution; they roared in drunken 
savagery as they piled over into the two 
boats and started for the other craft. 

For a moment I hesitated. What a 
chance here, if I only knew how to 
manage the engines and start her off! 
But she was too big. One man could 
not do it all. Besides, she was anchored 
and I did not have much time. Two of 
them would be back in a few minutes 
with one of the boats—the one I wanted. 
T heard the voice of Nick Crock lifting 
in drunken tones, 

“Head out, Cap’n, eh? Then come in 
on ’em. No chance to run—” 

I turned and found my way to the 
engineroom. Here some accident had 
knocked out the electric lights. A lan- 
tern hung from a hook on the wall. This 
was a filthy place, as might be imagined 
with such an outfit, and a shame it was. 
Oil was everywhere, grease, oily waste 
piled in the corners. I kicked a lot of 
it together, felt in my pockets, found 
my matches ruined from my immersion. 

There was the lantern to serve me, 
however. I grabbed it and took off the 
chimney. 

Two minutes later, with every door 
closed and locked behind me, I crept 
to the rail and watched the one boat 
returning, two men rowing her. The 


boat came in under the side. The two 
men clambered back aboard and made 
a rush for the mess room and the un- 
finished liquor. 

I slid down into the boat and cast 
off. The Stephano, with her lights 
doused, had slipped her moorings and 
was heading seaward. 


TO ROW that heavy boat 
alone was impossible, but I 
could stand in the stern and 
scull her with excellent suc- 
cess. The night was dark; not even a 
star showed. 

Nothing happened anywhere. I could 
see the riding lights of the Esmeralda, 
but the Greek outfit showed none at all. 
Behind me the Sirena showed only rid- 
ing lights. As the time passed, I stared 
back at her incredulously, uneasily. No 
alarm, no sign of fire! Then the oily 
waste must have burned out after all, 
and I had failed. 

Angry, desperate, I sculled on for my 
own ship, hoping to warn Fowler. 

Vain hope! I was still half a mile 
from her when a rifle-crack lifted spite- 
fully from her deck. Fowler was keep- 
ing watch, right enough. Then half a 
dozen rifles spoke, this time denoting 
the position of the unseen Stephano— 
close to Fowler’s craft. Pappados was 
wasting no time, was doing no ramming, 
but was going smack aboard us. 

The crash came distinctly to me as 
the two craft smashed together. A 
glance behind showed me that all was 
dark and silent with the Sirena, and my 
heart sank, 

Well, why not try again? My pulses 
leaped suddenly. I could do Fowler no 
good now, but if I could get aboard the 
Greek craft she would be empty. I 
could fire her, at least! It might mean 
everything. I changed my course. 

At this moment the decks of the 
Esmeralda burst into a lighted glare. 
Fowler had not been caught napping 
after all. His deck lights were on; also, 
his searchlight was spluttering down full 
on the conflict. 
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Murderous work was there in that 
blaze of light, for rifles were cracking 
fast. Then, all at once, the searchlight 
fizzled out; a bullet had smashed it. 

With that searchlight blazing down on 
the fore decks of both craft, Pappados 
had not been able to get his men 
aboard. Now, with the light gone, the 
rifles ceased speaking. Yells broke out, 
and I heard Nick Crock’s bellowing 
roar. Then my boat swept in under the 
side of the fishing craft, and I was clam- 
bering on to the grating. 

Next instant I was over the rail and 
making a dive for the midship cabins. 
I knew where Crock kept his liquor. 

A fierce scrimmage was going on as I 
ducked into the passage. A light was 
blazing there, and as I came to Nick’s 
cabin, the door swung open and out 
came Pappados, blood on his face. I 
went- straight into him and landed full 
weight over his belt. He doubled up 
and went staggering. 

I slipped on into the cabin. 

A bottle—another bottle—I smashed 
them, sent the liquor splashing over the 
bunk. Then I found matches on the 
table. Next instant, bluish flame was 
leaping up from the ignited liquor, and 
I ducked out. 

There was Pappados, just getting to 
his feet, jerking out a pistol. I made a 
leap, hit the electric bulb with my fist, 
and everything went black. 

Then I was out on deck, darting for- 
ward. Getting into the bows, I found 
that grapnels held the two eraft grind- 
ing together, and with a jump I gained 
the bow rail of my own ship. A furious 
hand-to-hand struggle was forward di- 
rectly ahead of me, but as I straightened 
up a terrifying chorus of yells arose. T 
glanced around. 

From the Sirena was ascending a sud- 
den puff of flame. That fire had taken 
hold, after all! 

The next instant a wave of dark fig- 
ures was upon me as Nick Crock and 
his men bore back for their own ship. 
Pappades was there, shouting fran- 
tically. One of the crowding figures 


caught sight of my face, reached for me, 
and then Nick Crock himself was upon 
me like a madman. I stopped him with 
a jab to the face, heard the roaring 
discharge of a pistol at my ear, and with 
the shock everything went dark. 

I wakened for an instant as water 
engulfed me, knew I had gone over- 


board—and that was all. 
j 

Captain Fowler, with nothing 
Fe “worse than a sore jaw and a 
singed head to remind me of my escape. 

The Sirena had burned out and gone. 
Her two guards had launched a boat 
and gone aboard the Stephano, which 
drifted to the southward. Pappados 
and his outfit had finally extinguished 
the fire aboard her before it reached the 
gasoline tanks. 

“T ain’t worried about them anyhow,” 
said Fowler. “Their fangs are drawn. 
We got one man bad hurt, but not seri- 
ous; four more injured more or less, not 
counting me. But, by glory, we come 
out on top, thanks to you, Kilraine. 
Want to go after the rest of them chests 
in the morning?” 

“Not me,” I said. “I’m through div- 
ing—through for good, or until I get my 
nerve back! What will the authorities 
say to all this?” 

“Mexican waters, ain’t it?” Fowler 
grunted. “Besides which, we'll tell the 
truth more or less—say some craft 
jumped us in the darkness. No more 
diving, huh? I don’t blame you. Let’s 
head up for San Diego, take a dozen 
more men aboard and come back here. 
Hire a couple divers, too. We got gold 
enough aboard right now to do the 
thing up brown. Suit you?” 

“Suit me?” I repeated. “I’m not the 
boss. Why suit me?” 

“Because you're in this thing pard- 
ners with me from now on,” growled 
Fowler. “Suit you now? Eh?” 

“Shake,” I said. 

And we shook hands solemnly in the 
darkness. 


AN HOUR later, I stood at 
the Esmeralda’s rail beside 


